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Social  Studies  30 

Diploma  Examination  Results 
Examiners’  Report  for  June  1992 
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The  summary  information  in  this  report  provides  teachers,  school 
administrators,  students,  and  the  general  public  with  an  overview 
of  results  from  the  June  1992  administration  of  the  Social  Studies 
30  Diploma  Examination.  This  information  is  most  helpful  when 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  detailed  school  and  jurisdiction 
reports  that  have  been  mailed  to  schools  and  school  jurisdiction 
offices.  An  annual  provincial  report  containing  a detailed  analysis 
of  the  combined  January,  June,  and  August  results  will  be 
available  this  fall. 

Description  of  the  Examination 

The  Social  Studies  30  Diploma  Examination  consists  of  two  parts: 
a multiple-choice  section  worth  70%  and  a written-response  section 
worth  30%  of  the  total  examination  mark. 

Achievement  of  Standards 

The  information  reported  is  based  on  the  final  blended  marks 
achieved  by  12  395  students  who  wrote  the  June  1992 
examination. 

• 90.0%  of  these  students  achieved  the  acceptable  standard 
(a  final  blended  mark  of  50%  or  higher). 

• 15. 1%  of  these  students  achieved  the  standard  of  excellence 
(a  final  blended  mark  of  80%  or  higher). 

Generally,  student  achievement  in  Social  Studies  30  was 
acceptable;  however,  there  was  a slight  decrease  in  the  proportion 
of  students  achieving  the  acceptable  standard  (from  92.3%  in 
January  1992  to  90.0%  in  June  1992).  A significant  number  of 
students  found  the  written-response  section  of  the  examination  to 
be  challenging  and  had  difficulty  integrating  concepts  and  defining 
the  issues  addressed  by  the  assignments. 

Provincial  Averages 

• The  average  school-awarded  mark  was  67.4%. 

• The  average  diploma  examination  mark  was  61.6%. 

• The  average  final  blended  mark,  representing  an  equal 
weighting  of  the  school-awarded  mark  and  the  diploma 
examination  mark,  was  64.8%. 
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EDUCATION 


Part  A Multiple  Choice 

Examination  Blueprint 

Part  A:  Multiple  Choice  has  a value  of  70  marks,  one  mark  for  each  multiple-choice  question.  Each  question 
is  classified  in  two  ways:  according  to  the  curricular  content  area  (topic)  being  tested  and  according  to  the 
knowledge  and  skill  objectives  required  to  answer  the  question.  The  examination  blueprint  illustrates  the 
distribution  of  questions  in  June  1992  according  to  these  classifications. 


All  questions  on  the  diploma  examination  require  students  to  demonstrate  knowledge  of  social  studies 
content  and  to  apply  social  studies  skills  to  that  knowledge  base.  The  reporting  categories  below  define  the 
general  types  of  questions  that  appear  on  the  examination  and  the  categories  for  which  information  is 
reported. 


Question  Classification  by  Topic 

Total 

Questions 

Topic  A:  Political  and 
Economic  Systems 

Topic  B:  Global  Interaction 
in  the  20th  Century 

Knowledge  and  application 
of  facts,  concepts,  and 
generalizations  related  to  the 
world’s  political  and  economic 
systems  as  outlined  in  the 
Program  of  Studies. 

Knowledge  and  application  of  facts, 
concepts,  and  generalizations 
related  to  the  interaction  of 
nations  since  1918  as  outlined  in 
the  Program  of  Studies. 

Question  Classification  by  Knowledge  and  Skill  Objectives 

Comprehension  of 
Information  and  Ideas 

These  questions  require  students  to 
demonstrate  their  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  generalizations,  key 
concepts,  and  facts  related  to  social 
studies  content. 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  13,  14,  19,  22, 
23,  24,  32 

36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  47,  57,  58,  62, 
63,  69,  70 

24 

Interpretation  and  Analysis  of 
Information  and  Ideas 

These  questions  require  students  to 
demonstrate  their  knowledge  of  social 
studies  content  by  interpreting  and 
analysing  information  and  ideas. 

8,  15,  17,  18,  21,  25,  26, 
29,  30,  34,  35 

41,  42,  49,  50,  51,  52,  56,  59, 
64,  65,  66,  68 

23 

Synthesis  and  Evaluation  of 
Information  and  Ideas 

These  questions  require  students  to 
demonstrate  and  apply  their  knowledge 
of  social  studies  content  by  synthesizing 
information  and  ideas  and  evaluating 
their  accuracy  and  worth. 

6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  16,  20, 
27,  28,  31,  33 

43,  44,  45,  46,  48,  53,  54,  55, 
60,  61,  67 

23 

Total  Questions 

35 

35 

70 

Results 

Results  are  reported  in  average  raw  scores.  Total  Part  A: 
45.8  out  of  70.  Subtest  results  for  Part  A* 

by  Topic 

• Political  and  Economic  Systems:  22.7  out  of  35 

• Global  Interaction  in  the  20th  Century:  23.1  out  of  35 


by  Knowledge  and  Skill  Objectives 

• Comprehension  of  Information  and  Ideas: 

16.5  out  of  24 

• Interpretation  and  Analysis  of  Information  and  Ideas: 
15.0  out  of  23 

• Synthesis  and  Evaluation  of  Information  and  Ideas: 
14.3  out  of  23 


* Readers  are  cautioned  not  to  compare  subtest  results  because  the  subtests  are  not  of  equal  difficulty.  Instead,  readers 
should  compare  these  provincial  subtest  results  with  their  own  school  results. 


Question-by -Question  Results 


Question 

Key 

Difficulty* 

1 

C 

67.3 

2 

C 

78.2 

3 

B 

67.8 

4 

B 

43.2 

5 

B 

63.0 

6 

B 

66.1 

7 

D 

88.4 

8 

C 

71.0 

9 

D 

67.9 

10 

A 

68.5 

11 

D 

59.7 

12 

C 

65.9 

13 

D 

82.3 

14 

A 

52.1 

15 

A 

38.7 

16 

B 

51.9 

17 

C 

72.2 

18 

B 

55.6 

19 

D 

76.5 

20 

C 

82.4 

21 

D 

60.5 

22 

B 

57.6 

23 

A 

79.6 

24 

C 

80.1 

25 

B 

47.9 

26 

A 

77.8 

27 

D 

66.4 

28 

C 

68.5 

29 

A 

63.5 

30 

B 

56.9 

31 

D 

37.7 

32 

C 

52.6 

33 

C 

56.1 

34 

A 

82.1 

35 

B 

59.7 

36 

B 

89.3 

37 

D 

81.9 

38 

A 

61.8 

39 

D 

68.6 

40 

A 

61.5 

41 

B 

49.1 

42 

D 

53.9 

43 

D 

52.0 

44 

A 

74.1 

45 

B 

35.7 

46 

D 

72.0 

47 

C 

42.4 

48 

A 

58.5 

49 

A 

62.8 

50 

D 

73.4 

51 

D 

66.3 

52 

C 

63.1 

53 

A 

63.3 

54 

B 

64.3 

55 

A 

43.6 

56 

D 

79.9 

57 

B 

81.8 

58 

C 

83.5 

59 

C 

71.8 

60 

D 

48.2 

61 

B 

65.0 

62 

C 

67.7 

63 

C 

76.7 

64 

C 

78.3 

65 

B 

72.1 

66 

D 

65.9 

67 

A 

72.2 

68 

A 

76.1 

69 

B 

60.6 

70 

C 

74.9 

*Difficulty — percentage  of  students 
answering  the  question  correctly 


The  table  on  the  left  shows  question-by-question  results  and  the 
keyed  answers.  Parallel  tables  appear  in  the  school  reports  and  in 
the  jurisdiction  reports.  Comparison  of  school  results  with 
provincial  results  may  show  areas  of  strength  and  weakness  in 
instructional  programs. 


Examiners * Comments 

The  multiple-choice  section  of  the  examination  requires  students  to 
go  beyond  simply  recalling  information  and  to  apply  their 
knowledge  and  thinking  skills.  Students  must  demonstrate  that 
they  understand  social  studies  concepts;  that  they  comprehend 
historical,  political,  and  economic  relationships;  and  that  they  can 
interpret  and  evaluate  social  studies  information  and  ideas. 

The  following  table  gives  results  for  five  questions  selected  from 
the  examination.  For  each  question,  statistics  are  given  for  three 
student  groups.  The  comments  on  pages  4 and  5 discuss  some  of 
the  decisions  that  students  may  have  made  and  some  of  the  skills 
they  may  have  used  to  answer  these  questions  correctly. 


Percentage  of  Students  Correctly  Answering  Selected 
Multiple-Choice  Questions 


Student  Group 

25 

Question  Number 
26  48  51 

52 

All  students 

47.9 

77.8 

58.5 

66.3 

63.1 

Students  achieving  the  standard 
of  excellence  (80%  or  higher, 
or  A)  on  the  whole  examination 

86.3 

98.8 

84.5 

97.1 

88.8 

Students  achieving  the 
acceptable  standard  who 
received  marks  between  50% 
and  64%,  or  C,  on  the  whole 
examination 

35.8 

76.7 

53.5 

59.9 

58.5 

GO 


In  questions  25  and  26,  a certain  condition  or 
policy  is  stated  in  relation  to  two  groups.  Judge 
the  effect  of  the  condition  or  policy  on  the 
groups  listed  by  answering 

A.  if  the  policy  is  acceptable  to  the  first 
group  but  unacceptable  to  the  second 

B.  if  the  policy  is  unacceptable  to  the  first 
group  but  acceptable  to  the  second 

C.  if  the  policy  is  acceptable  to  both 
groups 

D.  if  the  policy  is  unacceptable  to  both 
groups 


POLICY  GROUPS  INVOLVED 


25.  The  abolition  • German  Nazi  Party,  1933 
of  private  • Russian  Bolsheviks,  1918 

property  (Key  B) 


Questions  25  and  26  required  students  to  evaluate  and  judge 
the  acceptability  of  a certain  policy  to  a pair  of  selected  groups. 
Students  had  to  recognize  the  different  points  of  view  represented 
by  these  groups  and  predict  their  reaction  to  each  policy.  The 
skills  required  by  these  questions  include  knowledge  of  historical 
and  current  ideologies,  and  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
relationships  between  economic  policies  and  differing  political/ 
economic  perspectives. 

Many  students  found  question  25  to  be  difficult:  52%  chose 
incorrect  responses.  The  fact  that  30%  of  all  students  who 
answered  the  question  (36%  of  those  achieving  the  acceptable 
standard  with  marks  between  50%  and  64%)  concluded  that  the 
abolition  of  private  property  was  acceptable  to  both  groups 
suggests  that  many  students  are  confused  about  the  nature  of  the 
economic  program  of  the  German  Nazi  Party. 


26.  Transfer 
payments  to 
redistribute 
income 


♦ Social  Democrats 

• Laissez-faire  Economists 
(Key  A) 


Question  26  was  not  difficult.  Most  students  were  able  to 
determine  the  correct  response  of  two  ideologically  different  groups 
to  a specific  government  policy. 


48.  I love  Germany  so  much;  I’m  glad  there  are 
two  of  them. 

In  this  statement,  made  soon  after  the 
Second  World  War  by  a French 
commentator,  the  word  “love”  could 
be  replaced  by  which  of  the  following 
words  and  still  retain  the  same  meaning? 

• A.  Fear 

B.  Admire 

C.  Support 

D.  Appreciate 


Question  48  tested  students’  ability  to  discern  from  a statement 
the  subtle  irony  of  an  important  historical  generalization — that  a 
nation  divided  is  weakened  and  poses  less  of  a threat  to  its 
neighbors — and  apply  this  understanding  to  France’s  traditional 
“fear”  of  a united  and  strong  Germany.  Students  found  the 
question  somewhat  difficult,  with  42%  choosing  incorrect 
responses.  They  perhaps  focused  too  narrowly  on  the  quotation 
itself  rather  than  on  the  commonly  held,  historical  French  attitude 
toward  the  prospect  of  a unified  Germany.  However,  84.5%  of  the 
students  achieving  the  standard  of  excellence  answered 
correctly  and  therefore  understood  the  connection  between  the 
irony  in  the  quote  and  the  French  attitude  at  the  time. 


Use  the  following  cartoon  to  answer  questions 
51  and  52. 


— Justus,  The  Minneapolis  Star 


51.  This  cartoon  was  drawn  in  response  to 
events  in  Western  Europe 

A.  upon  the  signing  of  the  Munich  Accord 

B.  upon  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles 

C.  immediately  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Second  World  War 

• D.  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Second  World  War 


Questions  51  and  52  were  based  on  a cartoon  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Cold  War  period.  Students  needed  to  use  critical  thinking 
skills  including  interpretation,  synthesis,  and  detecting  bias,  as 
well  as  to  recall  relevant  historical  events  to  infer  the  message 
portrayed  in  the  cartoon. 


Question  51  required  students  to  recognize  the  meaning  and 
significance  of  various  symbolic  representations  in  the  cartoon  and 
to  place  them  into  an  appropriate  historical  time  period.  Many 
students  correctly  identified  the  time  frame  of  the  cartoon:  in  fact, 
97.1%  of  the  students  achieving  the  standard  of  excellence 
answered  correctly,  as  did  59.9%  of  the  students  whose 
examination  scores  were  between  50%  and  64%. 


52.  The  message  in  the  cartoon  suggests  a 
distinct  bias 

A.  opposed  to  self-determination  in 
liberated  Europe 

B.  opposed  to  the  formation  of  the  NATO 
alliance 

• C.  in  favor  of  the  implementation  of  the 
American  Marshall  Plan 
D.  in  favor  of  an  American  isolationist 
foreign  policy 


Question  52  required  students  to  recognize  the  position  taken  in 
the  cartoon  and  associate  it  with  a bias  for  or  against  American 
involvement  in  Western  Europe  following  the  Second  World  War. 
Students  first  had  to  establish  the  context  for  the  actions  shown 
and  then  determine  whether  a particular  policy  was  favored  or 
opposed.  The  fact  that  63.1%  of  all  students  and  88.8%  of  those 
achieving  the  standard  of  excellence  answered  correctly  indi- 
cates that  many  students  used  their  critical  thinking  skills  to 
identify  the  correct  answer. 


Part  B:  Written  Response 

The  results  for  the  written-response  section  of  the  Social  Studies  30 
Diploma  Examination  are  tabulated  according  to  the  percentage  of 
students  achieving  at  each  level  (1  to  5)  in  each  of  the  scoring 
categories.  Each  scoring  category  assesses  somewhat  different 
skills;  consequently,  individual  student’s  scores  are  likely  to  vary 
from  one  category  to  another.  Those  students  who  achieve  at  or 
above  the  standard  of  excellence  (80%)  on  the  written-response 
section  have  scores  of  (4)  Proficient  or  (5)  Excellent  for  all 
scoring  categories.  Students  just  meeting  the  acceptable  standard 
(50%)  on  the  written-response  section  have  scores  of  (3) 
Satisfactory  for  some  scoring  categories  but  produce  (2)  Limited 
work  for  others.  Students  who  produce  (3)  Satisfactory  work  for 
all  scoring  categories  receive  scores  of  18  out  of  30  on  Part  B. 
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Readers  will  find  the  results  most  meaningful  in  the  context  of  the  assignment  and  the  scoring  descriptors. 
The  most  useful  starting  place  for  reviewing  these  results  is  at  the  (3)  Satisfactory  level.  The  scoring 
guides  that  describe  proficiency  levels  are  in  the  Diploma  Examinations  Program  Update,  Social  Studies  30, 
1991-92  School  Year. 

Examination  Blueprint  and  Percentage  Distribution  of  Scores 

The  written-response  section  contributes  30%  of  the  total  examination  mark.  Students  are  required  to  write 
one  complete  and  unified  essay  in  which  they  define  the  scope  of  an  issue  and  rationally  defend  their  posi- 
tion by  using  supportive,  relevant  evidence.  The  organization  of  arguments  should  show  evidence  of  logical 
thought  that  should  persuade  the  reader.  Students  are  expected  to  make  use  of  their  critical  and  creative 
thinking  skills  to  demonstrate  complex  and  independent  thought. 


Part  B:  Written  Response  has  a total  value  of  30  marks:  10  marks  each  for  Defence  of  Position  and 
Presentation  of  Examples  and  five  marks  each  for  Definition  of  the  Issue  and  Quality  of  Language  and 
Expression. 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Scores 

Scoring  Category 

Proportion  of 
Total  Mark  (%) 

(5) 

Excellent 

(4) 

Proficient 

(3) 

Satisfactory 

(2) 

Limited 

(1) 

Poor 

Ins* 

1.  Definition  of  the  Issue 

5 

1.4 

10.6 

35.4 

41.0 

10.6 

0.8 

2.  Defence  of  Position 

10 

1.9 

12.5 

37.6 

39.0 

8.1 

0.8 

3.  Presentation  of  Examples 

10 

2.4 

12.4 

34.5 

36.5 

13.4 

0.8 

4.  Quality  of  Language 
and  Expression 

5 

2.2 

17.8 

60.9 

16.9 

1.4 

0.8 

*Ins  (Insufficient)  is  a special  category  that  includes  students  who  did  not  attempt  the  assignment,  who  wrote  too  little 
to  evaluate,  or  who  wrote  answers  that  were  completely  off  topic. 

Note:  The  shaded  portion  represents  the  percentage  of  students  who  achieved  or  exceeded  a (3)  Satisfactory  level  of 
performance. 

Examiners 9 Comments 

Scores  for  the  written  component  of  the  June  1992  examination  were 
lower  compared  with  recent  administrations  (January  1991  to  January 
1992).  Both  essay  topics  were  clearly  challenging  for  student  writers. 
Many  markers,  including  teachers  who  confirmed  standards,  felt  that 
many  students  exhibited  considerable  conceptual  confusion  in  dealing 
with  the  issues  under  discussion.  Sometimes  this  confusion  appeared 
as  oversimplification  of  the  issue  under  discussion.  Many  students 
appeared  to  rely  on  memorized  terms  that  they  considered, 
inappropriately,  to  indicate  underlying  assumptions  that  were  polar 
opposites  (“interventionism”  and  “individualism,”  for  example).  At 
other  times,  conceptual  confusion  appeared  as  misunderstanding  the 
elements  being  discussed;  for  example,  viewing  socialism  as  being 
“ideologically  neutral.” 
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Topic  A 

Many  individuals  believe  that  government 
leaders  should  implement  domestic  economic 
programs  that  reflect  their  own  specific 
ideological  beliefs.  Other  individuals  argue 
that  government  leaders  should  implement 
domestic  economic  programs  that  are  based 
on  the  requirements  of  the  prevailing  economic 
situation.  Still  others  believe  that  government 
leaders,  in  implementing  domestic  economic 
programs,  should  combine  their  specific 
ideological  beliefs  with  the  requirements  of 
the  prevailing  economic  situation. 

In  implementing  domestic  economic 
programs,  should  government  leaders  be 
motivated  primarily  by  their  own  specific 
ideological  beliefs? 

In  an  essay,  choose  and  defend  a position  on 
this  issue. 


Topic  B 

During  the  20th  century,  many  groups  of  people 
sharing  common  national  aspirations  have 
peacefully  achieved  self-determination.  Other 
groups  of  people  have  achieved  national 
sovereignty  through  conflict,  at  great  cost  and 
suffering.  Still  other  groups,  sharing  common 
national  aspirations,  continue  to  strive  to  attain 
national  independence  and  international 
recognition. 

Does  the  quest  for  national  sovereignty 
contribute  to  global  stability? 

In  an  essay,  choose  and  defend  a position  on 
this  issue. 


This  observation,  however,  was  offset  by  the  comment  that 
students  presented  an  impressive  range  of  approaches  to  both 
topics,  particularly  those  students  who  are  more  sophisticated 
writers.  The  writing  of  these  students  was  often  creative,  fluent, 
and  interesting  to  read,  and  their  argumentation  and  supportive 
evidence  were  not  contrived  or  forced.  These  writers  achieving  at 
the  excellent  and  proficient  levels  appropriately  integrated  key 
social  studies  concepts  and  relevant  historical  or  current  events 
into  the  fabric  of  their  writing,  often  in  unique  and  effective  ways. 

Students  falling  short  of  satisfactory  writing  demonstrated 
difficulty  in  defining  the  nature  of  the  disagreements  raised  by  the 
issues.  A problem  common  to  the  writing  on  both  topics  was  the 
inability  of  many  students  writing  below  the  satisfactory  level  to 
identify  appropriate  underlying  assumptions,  principles,  or  beliefs. 
When  dealing  with  Topic  A,  for  example,  many  of  these  students 
suggested  that  the  economic  programs  implemented  by 
government  leaders  were  ideologically  rooted  but  the  economic 
programs  favored  by  their  citizens  (often  completely  opposite  in 
nature)  were  somehow  free  of  ideological  influence.  Some  students 
described  market-oriented  programs  as  ideologically  neutral 
whereas  those  of  a socialist  bent  were  not,  or  vice  versa.  Similarly, 
when  dealing  with  Topic  B,  students  writing  below  the  satisfactory 
level  often  equated  the  concept  of  national  sovereignty  with  acts  of 
imperialist  aggression  or  the  protection  of  national  security  on  the 
part  of  established  nations  such  as  Nazi  Germany.  These  students 
chose  to  avoid,  or  did  not  understand,  the  consequences  to  world 
stability  arising  from  the  search  for,  or  achievement  of,  self- 
determination  or  national  sovereignty  by  people  sharing  common 
national  aspirations.  This  was  the  focus  of  the  assignment  as 
presented  in  the  preamble.  With  such  conceptual  confusion  at  the 
outset  about  the  nature  of  the  issues,  further  effort  often  dissolved 
into  much  convoluted  writing. 

Writers  achieving  at  the  excellent  or  proficient  level  did  grasp  the 
meaning  of  these  concepts,  often  adeptly  explaining  the  connections 
between  ideological  belief  and  the  development  of  economic 
programs,  or  the  impact  on  global  stability  of  the  quest  for  national 
sovereignty.  In  other  words,  these  students  had  learned  the 
concept  as  well  as  the  terminology.  Their  perceptions  included  a 
competent  sense  of  applying  a concept  to  a particular  context, 
its  relationship  to  other  concepts,  and  something  of  its  level  of 
abstraction.  It  is  noteworthy  as  well  that  many  markers,  including 
those  teachers  who  confirmed  standards,  commented  on  the  fact 
that  many  students  achieving  at  the  satisfactory  level  or  higher 
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began  their  essays  with  some  trepidation  but  gained  in  confidence  and 
strength  as  their  writing  progressed.  This  development  reinforces  the 
importance  of  planning  before  constructing  a response. 

It  was  encouraging  to  see  excellent  and  proficient  writers  demonstrate 
an  awareness  that  a strong  argumentative  paper  is  developed  through 
the  application  of  relevant  historical  and  contemporary  evidence — 
evidence  that  in  many  instances  supports  a qualified  rather  than  an 
unequivocal  position.  In  dealing  with  Topic  A,  many  students  achieving 
at  these  levels  adroitly  integrated  evidence  into  their  essays  from 
historical  examples  such  as  Lenin’s  New  Economic  Policy  and 
President  Roosevelt’s  New  Deal.  In  dealing  with  Topic  B,  writers  at 
these  levels  incorporated  into  their  essays  historical  examples  of  the 
establishment  of  the  state  of  Israel,  the  redrawing  of  the  European 
map  following  the  First  World  War,  and  independence  movements 
occurring  in  Africa  and  Asia  after  the  Second  World  War.  Although 
current  examples  are  not  a requirement,  it  was  surprising  and 
somewhat  disappointing  that  many  students,  particularly  those 
achieving  below  the  satisfactory  level,  did  not  take  advantage  of  the 
ample  current  evidence  arising  from  the  momentous  ideological  shifts 
occurring  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union,  nor  did 
many  cite  the  ongoing  horrors  of  nationalist  fervor  in  the  Balkans, 
and  the  peril  this  development  may  hold  for  the  world. 

Students  achieving  below  the  satisfactory  level  often  did  not  link 
their  examples  in  a meaningful  way  to  their  positions.  They  developed 
evidence  primarily  in  descriptive  terms  and  showed  little  insight 
into  its  applicability.  As  one  marker  claimed,  “Too  many  students 
simply  start  writing  and  put  down  words.”  For  example,  rather  than 
considering  the  results  of  a rigorous  application  of  the  ideological 
foundations  of  capitalism  by  certain  government  leaders,  such  writers 
chose  instead  to  describe  in  great  detail  the  characteristics  of  a market 
economy.  Superficial  descriptions  of  detail  and  the  presentation  of 
extraneous  information  resulted  in  lower  scores. 

Given  the  constraints  of  examination  conditions,  it  is  a source  of 
continuing  encouragement  to  see  many  students  develop  longer  but 
powerful  and  well-written  responses.  Overall,  however,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  demands  of  the  June  1992  assignments  were  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  many  students.  Writers  achieving  below  the 
satisfactory  level  often  rushed  headlong  into  a discourse  without 
taking  enough  time  to  think  about  the  depth  of  the  issue  and  about 
the  relevance  of  historical  or  current  examples. 


For  further  information,  contact  Barry  Jonas,  Tom  Dunn,  or 
Elana  Scraba  at  the  Student  Evaluation  Branch,  427-2948. 
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